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On  any  one  day,  Owen  Peters  '00,  OD, 
can  be  found  treating  prisoners,  geriatric 
patients,  and  young  children.  His  frenetic 
schedule  -  part  of  what  he  calls  "grass- 
roots optometry"  -  often  involves  seeing 
patients  seven  days  a  week  in  seven 
different  locations,  including  nursing 
homes,  Riker's  Island  prison,  and  public 
schools. 
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Nancy  Coletta's  OD,  PhD,  research  into 
the  ways  in  which  nearsightedness 
affects  vision  in  low  light  is  providing 
new  understandings  regarding  myopia 
and  night  vision.  Her  work  may  make 
the  roads  safer  by  identifying  individuals 
whom  have  difficulty  driving  at  night. 
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editor 


Dear  Alumni, 

If  there  is  one  thread  that  ties  together  the  newest  alumni 
of  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry,  such  as  the 
recent  graduates  pictured  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  and  the 
most  senior,  it  is  a  powerful  commitment  to  making  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  individuals  through  patient  care 
and  research. 

As  President  Elizabeth  Chen  said  so  beautifully  at  her 
first  commencement  a  few  months  ago:  "If  we  just  trained 
you  to  be  good  doctors,  we  did  not  succeed.  I  expect  you  to 
be  the  next  generation  of  leaders."  The  alumni  and  faculty 
we  feature  in  Optometry  are  demonstrating  the  kind  of 
leadership  she  was  speaking  about. 

There  is  the  remarkable  story  of  Owen  Peters  '00,  OD, 
(Page  4)  a  young,  "grassroots"  optometrist,  who  returned 
home  to  the  Bronx  in  New  York  after  graduating  and  is 
now  giving  back  to  his  community  -  working  seven  days  a 
week  in  private  practice,  providing  eye  care  in  prisons, 
nursing  homes,  and  public  schools. 

Our  writer,  Sherry  Peters,  describes  how  Dr.  Peters  is 
literally  saving  lives  through  his  early  detection  of  serious 
diseases,  and  providing  eye  exams  for  a  diverse  population, 
many  of  whom  would  not  receive  care  if  he  were  not  willing 
to  do  whatever  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  patients. 

Perhaps,  the  impact  of  the  College  is  understood  as  little 
or  appreciated  as  much  as  the  work  our  students  and  alumni 
are  doing  in  countries  throughout  the  world. 


Elizabeth  Mehren  details  how  students  and  graduates 
of  our  Advanced  Standing  International  Program  (ASIP) 
and  Accelerated  Doctor  of  Optometry  Program  (AODP)  are 
enhancing  eye  care  from  Afghanistan  to  South  Africa. 

The  story  of  Thomas  Little  '08  (Page  8)  is  particularly 
inspiring,  as  he  is  studying  at  the  College  so  he  can  return 
to  Kabul,  Afghanistan  where  he  will  train  optometrists  and 
set  up  a  sustainable  system  to  provide  quality  eye  care  in 
remote  villages  and  major  cities. 

The  next  generation  of  leaders  is  in  the  laboratories  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom.  Eileen  McCluskey  interviews  Prof. 
Nancy  Coletta  OD,  PhD  (Page  12)  and  learns  about  her 
groundbreaking  research  into  the  ways  in  which  nearsight- 
edness affects  vision  in  low  light. 

We  also  profile  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  history  of 
the  College  -  the  late  Hyman  R.  Kamens  '47,  OD  -  who  is 
described  (Page  16)  by  one  alumnus  as  "the  heart  and  soul" 
of  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry  for  more  than 
five  decades. 

I  hope  to  see  many  of  you  this  fall  at  President  Chen's 
inauguration  on  Sept.  29  and  at  Alumni  Reunion  on  Oct. 
12  to  14. 

Barry  Wanger 

Editor 

wangerb@neco.edu 
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The  College's  113th  commencement  ceremony  featured 
1 14  graduates  and  Irving  A.  Fradkin  '43,  OD,  who  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  and  gave  the  keynote  address. 
Dr.  Fradkin  is  the  founder  of  the  Citizen's  Scholarship 
Foundation  of  America.  The  organization  has  raised  over 
$1.5  billion  and  has  awarded  more  than  one  million  schol- 
arships since  he  launched  it  50  years  ago. 

Among  the  students  honored  from  the  Class  of  2007 
were  Bryan  Daniel  Murphy  '07,  OD,  the  valedictorian,  and 
Emily  C.  Pridgen  '07,  OD,  the  salutatorian. 
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Performing  eye  exams  seven  days  a  week  in  seven  locations  - 
providing  eye  care  not  only  for  private  patients  but  also  for  many 
who  are  poor  and  some  who  are  incarcerated  criminals  -  might 
not  sound  like  a  dream  job  to  many  people. 

But  for  Owen  Peters  '00,  OD,  his  private  optometry  practice  as 
well  as  his  additional  work  with  prisoners,  geriatric  patients  and 
public  school  children  is  not  only  a  career,  it  is  a  passion  that 
drives  him  to  go  over  and  above  what  most  would  consider  a 
"regular"  work  week. 
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I  want  to  improve  and  educate  the  commu- 
nity," says  Dr.  Peters,  who  returned  home 
to  New  York  after  graduating  from  NECO  to 
practice  what  he  calls  "grassroots"  optometry. 
"I'm  dedicated  to  educating  people  about  the 
importance  of  eye  exams  and  to  spreading  this 
knowledge.  It's  an  opportunity  to  do  far  more 
than  help  people  with  vision  problems." 

As  primary  eye  care  providers, 
optometrists  are  also  gate  keep- 
ers of  health,  he  explains.  "So 
many  people  are  sick  down  here 
in  the  Bronx  where  my  practice 
is  based  and  many  illnesses  can 
be  diagnosed  through  the  eyes. 
When  we  do  eye  exams,  we  see 
things  that  give  clues  to  health 
problems  such  as  diabetes  and 
increased  pressure  in  the  brain. 
Then  we  can  open  gates  to  differ- 
ent channels  so  people  can  get 
the  proper  medical  care." 

In  fact,  it  was  learning  the  eye  can  reveal 
health  problems  that  first  "hooked"  Peters  on 
the  profession.  "I  was  in  pre-med  at  Fordham 
University  and  I  knew  I  wanted  to  work  in 
healthcare.  But  nothing  really  excited  me  enough 
to  make  it  a  career,"  he  recalls. 

An  advisor  asked  if  he  had  ever  considered 
being  an  optometrist.  "I  said  'What  the  heck 
are  you  talking  about?'"  Peters  recalls  with  a 
laugh.  "And  she  said,  'you  know,  like  the  people 
who  put  those  things  called  glasses  on  your 
eyes!'"  The  advisor  mentioned  that  SUNY  (State 
University  of  New  York)  was  offering  a  summer 
program  to  interest  students  in  optometry  and 
he  decided  to  check  it  out. 


"I  was  fascinated  immediately,  especially  by 
all  you  could  learn  about  illnesses  in  the  body 
through  the  eye,"  he  recalls.  Visiting  some 
optometry  offices  through  the  SUNY  program, 
Peters  met  a  family  friend  who  was  originally 
from  the  same  small  country  in  the  West  Indies 
where  Peters  was  born,  Montserrat.  Soon  Owen 
was  working  in  the  optometrist's  office  to  learn 
more  about  the  profession. 

"It  was  a  great  fit  for  me.  The  optometrist 
wrote  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  I  applied 
to  NECO.  I  loved  attending  the  school  and  I 
love  my  profession,"  he  says.  "My  patients  are 
always  saying  'Wow,  you  really  like  what  you 
do!'  because  my  enthusiasm  for  my  work  is  so 
obvious." 


A  Private  and  Public  Practice 

Peters  notes  that  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
private  practice  in  the  Bronx  report  seeing  no 
more  than  five  patients  a  day  while  he  usually 
see  25  to  30.  A  sole  practitioner,  he  credits  his 
success  to  several  factors.  "I  came  back  to  the 
Bronx,  to  my  community,  and  many  people  feel 
like  they've  known  me  for  so  long,  I'm  like  part 
of  their  family.  People  also  know  I'm  interested 
in  their  total  health  and  I  get  some  patients 
because  they've  heard  someone's  life  was  saved 
because  I  gave  them  an  eye  exam,"  he  explains. 
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How  does  he  manage  to  work  a  seven  day 
week  at  seven  locations?  The  answer  lies  in  flex- 
ibility, and  the  willingness  to  see  private  patients 
on  the  weekends  and  evenings.  He  regularly  visits 
four  nursing  homes  as  well  as  Riker's  Island 
prison  to  conduct  eye  exams  and  prescribe 
vision  correction.  Peters  concentrated  on  pedi- 
atric optometry  at  NECO  and  he  continues  to 
have  a  special  interest  in  children's  eye  health. 

"Along  with  giving  'grassroots'  optometry  to 
impoverished  areas,  I  have  been  doing  ambly- 
opia treatment  in  various  practices  in  these  areas 
over  the  last  six  years.  After  I  did  a  free  screen- 
ing for  my  daughter's  school  late  last  year,  the 
department  of  education  (DOE)  recruited  me  to 
do  eye  exams  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Bronx 
on  all  the  students  that  failed  their  screenings  in 
the  last  two  years,"  he  says. 


"From  the  results  of  my  eye 
exam,  the  DOE  then  gives  each 
child  a  free  pair  of  glasses.  It  is 
very  rewarding  work  and  I  credit 
NECO,  especially  my  professor 
Dr.  Richard  Laudon  '75,  with 
giving  me  the  tools  and  the 
confidence  necessary  to  take  on 
such  a  demanding  task." 
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Recognizing  the  Importance  of  Optometry 

Peters  considers  the  life  changing  importance 
of  eye  care  something  that  more  people  should 
value.  "Working  with  kids,  you  find  that  90  per- 
cent of  academic  difficulties  are  due  to  vision 
disorders.  By  helping  correct  these  problems,  you 
can  be  making  the  difference  between  a  youngster 
who  grows  up  to  be  a  professional  or  one  who 
is  a  non-professional,  in  a  menial,  low  pay  job," 
he  says. 

What's  more,  he  offers  numerous  examples  of 
how  an  eye  exam  has  literally  helped  save  lives. 
For  example,  when  a  32  year  old  woman  came 
to  Dr.  Peters  for  a  pre-op  evaluation  for  LASIK 
surgery,  he  looked  at  the  back  of  eye  and  found 
papilledema,  showing  her  brain  was  under  tremen- 
dous insult.  He  quickly  sent  her  to  a  neurologist 
for  evaluation. 

A  21  year  old  man's  exam  revealed  a  red 
lesion  in  the  front  of  his  eye  -  Kaposi's  sarcoma, 
indicating  he  most  likely  had  developed  full 
blown  AIDS.  A  middle-aged  man,  serving  time  at 
Riker's  Island,  complained  of  blurry  vision  and 
Peters  found  a  cytomegalovirus  infection,  capable 
of  literally  "ripping"  a  retina,  to  be  the  culprit; 
referral  to  a  physician  for  aggressive  treatment 
saved  the  man's  sight.  Another  patient,  a  35  year 
old  woman  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  had 
some  mild  tingling  in  an  eye.  Peters'  thorough 
exam  showed  she  was  suffering  from  an  undiag- 
nosed herpes  simplex  infection. 


Balancing  Life,  Looking  to  the  Future 

Now  33,  Peters  has  no  plans  to  change  his 
packed  schedule.  "I  want  to  continue  doing  what 
I'm  doing,  from  seeing  the  geriatric  and  pediatric 
patients  to  fitting  people  for  contact  lenses  and 
glasses.  And  helping  prisoners  with  eye  problems 
is  fascinating  because  you  have  such  a  diverse 
population  you  see  conditions  and  diseases  you 
are  told  in  school  you'll  probably  never  see  —  but 
I  do,"  he  says.  "I  don't  feel  like  easing  away  from 
any  of  it,  unless  I  retire  and  I  don't  plan  to  do 
that  for  another  17  years." 

Married  to  Jamilka,  the  Peters  have  three 
children:  Sanaa,  a  daughter  who  is  five;  Evan, 
two;  and  baby  Michael,  born  in  2006.  "My  wife 
and  I  always  make  time  for  each  other  and  the 
kids.  We  like  to  check  out  new  restaurants  and 
I  always  take  the  kids  to  the  park  before  I  see 
patients  in  the  evening,"  he  says.  "To  unwind,  I 
ride  my  Honda  motorcycle  at  night.  I  love  the 
work  I'm  doing,  my  community  and  my  life." 

Laudon  isn't  surprised  by  Peters  success,  or 
attitude.  "He  was  a  highly  motivated  and  highly 
conscientious  student.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
difference  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  goal,"  notes  Laudon.  "Owen  is  the  type  of 
student,  who  allows  us  as  teachers  to  look  back 
and  see  the  true  fruits  of  our  labor." 
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Bringing  Eye  Care  to 


Afghanistan 


BY  ELIZABETH  MEHREN 


300,000  patients.  30,000  pairs  of  glasses. 
400,000  bottles  of  eye  drops.  The  annual  numbers 
of  the  five  eye  hospitals  where  Thomas  Little,  '08 
works  in  Afghanistan  are  staggering.  But  with  30 
million  people  in  this  rugged,  mountainous  country 
-  and  with  the  serious  challenges  of  Vitamin  A 
deficiency,  diseases  of  the  eyelid  and  congenital  problems  caused  by  "the 
still-prevailing  custom  of  marrying  your  first  cousin"  -  Little  said  that 
until  now,  the  eyecare  professionals  associated  with  the  Noor  Eye  Hospital 
have  been  "just  scratching  the  surface,  really." 
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So  Little  applied  to  the  New 
England  College  of  Optometry's 
Advanced  Standing  International 
Program  (ASIP),  one  of  two  NECO 
curricula  designed  for  foreign-educated 
eye  professionals  -  or  for  those,  like 
Little,  who  work  overseas.  Little's 
primary  goal  in  undertaking  the  two 
years  of  study  is  to  prepare  himself 
to  train  optometrists  and  others  in 
Afghanistan,  and  to  set  up  a  sustain- 
able system  to  provide  quality  eye  care 
in  remote  villages  as  well  as  Afghan 
cities. 

In  ASIP,  the  College  offers  unique 
opportunities  for  optometrists  who 
have  completed  an  international  four- 
year  degree  program  in  medicine  or 
optometry.  Additionally,  NECO  accepts 
a  limited  number  of  doctoral  students 
and  those  with  MDs  from  another 
country  in  the  Accelerated  Doctor  of 
Optometry  Program  (AODP).  Both 
intense  programs  are  completed  in  two 
years  and  bring  these  professionals  up 
to  U.S.  optometric  standards,  which 
are  more  medically  oriented  than  most 
other  countries. 

The  programs  embody  the  global 
component  of  President  Elizabeth 
Chen's  determination  to  help  NECO 
target  "unmet  health  care  needs." 
By  recruiting  students  who  not  only 
hail  from  far-flung  places,  but  often 
are  older,  the  ASIP  and  AODP  experi- 
ences also  add  to  a  growing  spirit  of 
diversity  on  the  Beacon  Street  campus. 
This  year,  a  total  of  20  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  two  programs. 

Chen  said  the  international  thrust 
ties  in  with  an  important  piece  of  one 
of  her  priorities  "which  is  to  provide 
access  to  care  to  those  who  cannot  have 
access  due  to  local  economic  condi- 
tions and  geographic  inaccessibility." 
Moreover,  said  Bina  Patel,  OD,  an 
associate  professor  at  NECO,  and  the 
school's  director  of  international  pro- 
grams, "I  think  this  component  gives 
the  college  a  more  global  perspective. 


"For  us  the  next  frontier  is  to  set  up  a  system  of 
village  health  workers,  where  the  main  players  will 
be  optometry- type  people,"  Little  explained.  "We 
need  to  be  able  to  train  them." 


Having  students  of  different  back- 
grounds not  only  enhances  the  opto- 
metric education,  but  the  cultural 
aspects  of  the  school  as  well.  It  also 
gives  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  be 
different  from  other  colleges." 

Some  ASIP  students  go  into  educa- 
tion when  they  return  to  their  home 
countries,  joining  the  faculties  of 
optometry  schools,  said  Patel,  who 
is  from  Kenya.  Based  on  what  they 
have  learned  at  NECO,  some  have 
pioneered  new  curricula  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries.  Some  ASIP 


graduates  have  helped  to  elevate 
optometry  to  higher  status  in  their 
native  lands  by  working  with  legisla- 
tures to  update  standards  and  laws 
pertaining  to  the  field. 

"For  example,  in  Italy,  optometry 
was  never  considered  a  university 
degree-level  field,"  Patel  said,  until 
a  NECO  graduate  lobbied  to  raise 
the  standing  of  the  profession  in  her 
country. 

In  Argentina  and  South  Africa, 
ASIP  graduates  also  championed  legis- 
lation to  bolster  the  standing  of  eye 
care  professionals.  ASIP  alumni  became 
advocates  and  active  participants 
in  lecture  and  continuing  education 
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programs  in  Argentina,  Spain  and 
South  Africa.  In  Spain,  Italy  and  South 
Africa,  graduates  of  the  program  helped 
establish  clinical  externship  programs 
affiliated  with  NECO.  Throughout  the 
world,  these  advanced-standing  gradu- 
ates remain  involved  with  industry 
and  clinical  research. 

Other  ASIP  students  have  written 
textbooks,  or  have  opened  practices 
that  cater  to  specific  populations,  such 
as  pediatric  or  geriatric  audiences, 
Patel  said.  Some  have  done  community 
health  work  when  they  returned  to 
their  countries.  Whatever  they  do,  she 
stressed,  most  ASIP  students  return  to 
their  home  countries  with  renewed 
commitment  as  well  as  improved  tech- 
nical skills. 

After  studying  at  NECO,  Rosella 
Fonte  '97,  OD  said  she  worked  "in  a 
very  different  way"  with  patients  as 
well  as  her  students  at  the  University 
of  Milano  Bicocca,  where  she  is  a  fac- 
ulty member.  "Especially,"  Fonte  said, 
"I  saw  the  difference  in  terms  of  my 
confidence  with  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  ocular  disease." 


Fonte  said  that  learning  to  work  in 
a  community  setting  was  "a  kind  of 
discovery  -  and  definitely,  yes,  every- 
thing started  from  my  experience  at  the 
New  England  College  of  Optometry." 

Her  NECO  studies  not 
only  gave  her  "a  complete 
understanding  of  visual 
problems,"  Fonte  said, 
but  an  entirely  new  recog- 
nition of  "the  potential 
of  our  profession  to  give 
a  hand." 

Like  optometric  diplomats,  each 
advanced-standing  international  student 
returns  home  with  a  different  agenda 
for  applying  the  knowledge  gained  at 
NECO.  Little,  an  American  who  has 


worked  in  Afghanistan  for  most  of  his 
adult  life,  said  the  primary  purpose  of 
his  U.S.  training  is  to  enable  him  to 
train  others  in  a  region  that  is  painfully 
lacking  in  eye-care  professionals. 
When  he  returns  to  Afghanistan  in  the 
fall  of  2008,  Little,  58,  also  wants  to 
establish  an  infrastructure  of  clinics 
and  providers  in  a  country  where  60- 
70%  of  the  population  lives  in  remote 
and  rural  areas. 

"The  main  challenge  is  to  train 
people  to  work  in  these  areas,  where 
we  see  eye  problems  that  are  specific 
to  poor  countries,"  he  said.  Thirty 
years  ago,  Little  traveled  to  Afghanistan 
with  an  international  Christian  aid 
agency  to  work  with  the  legions  of 
hippies,  pilgrims  and  assorted  American 
malcontents  who  were  pouring  into 
that  distant  country.  Although  his 
official  job  was  to  help  these  young 
adventurers  adapt  to  the  harsh  condi- 
tions, "almost  from  day  one"  the 
idealistic  Little  found  himself  working 
in  the  country's  only  hospital  for  eye 
care  in  Kabul. 
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After  so  many  years  on  the  job  -  and  even  without  an 
official  credential  in  the  field,  Little  said,  "believe  it  or  not, 
I'm  probably  still  considered  the  authority  on  eye  care  in 
Afghanistan."  With  his  NECO  education,  Little  said  he  will 
be  in  a  vastly  improved  position  to  train  others  in 
Afghanistan. 


The  fit  was  less  far-fetched  than  it 
sounds,  for  Little  had  studied  optics 
at  Tufts  University.  His  father  was  an 
ophthalmologist  in  New  York  State, 
and  growing  up,  Little  had  worked  as 
an  optician.  He  knew  basic  testing 
techniques,  and  he  knew  how  to  fit 
eyeglasses. 

A  1978  coup  drove  the  American 
ex-pat  community  -  along  with  Little, 
his  wife  and  their  two  very  young 
children  -  out  of  Afghanistan.  But  the 
Littles  stayed  close  by,  in  Pakistan. 
Within  months  they  were  back  in 
Kabul,  with  a  visa  that  enabled  Tom 
to  work  at  the  Noor  Eye  Hospital. 
His  work  training  optometrists  and 
seeing  patients  became  something  of 
a  mission.  Even  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  the  early  1980s 
to  help  resettle  Afghan  refugees,  Little 


was  drawn  back  to  Kabul,  and  to  the 
hospital  -  now  the  centerpiece  of  five 
eye-care  centers  around  the  country. 

Little  called  himself  "a  bit  of 
an  exception"  at  NECO  because  his 
earlier  graduate  education  was  in 
Oriental  languages  and  history.  But  he 
said  Patel  pushed  for  his  admission, 
and  helped  him  customize  a  course 
of  study.  He  said  he  is  determined  to 
make  eye  care  more  accessible  in 
Afghanistan. 

"If  they  are  vaccinating  everybody 
in  the  country  for  polio,  why  can't  we 
do  this?"  he  said.  "It's  just  a  matter 
of  getting  people  interested  in  it  -  and 
then  training  people  so  they  can  pro- 
vide the  care." 


Admissions 

This  fall's  entering  Class  of  2011  will 
be  the  largest  and  one  of  strongest 
academically  in  the  College's  history. 

Some  110  students  are  expected  in 
the  four-year  program.  The  average  GPA 
was  3.31  and  the  average  OATs  scores  were 
qualitative  reasoning  3.37,  total  science, 
333,  and  biology,  332. 

Getting  accepted  has  become  increas- 
ingly competitive  and  expensive:  683  stu- 
dents applied  and  those  who  were  accepted 
face  a  $30,542  tuition  bill  for  the  first  year. 

Taline  Farra,  0D,  director  of  admissions, 
said  she  plans  to  work  with  an  increasing 
number  of  alumni  to  support  recruiting 
efforts. 

Alumni  volunteers  will  be  encouraged 
to  visit  their  undergraduate  alma  maters  on 
behalf  of  NECO  and,  in  some  cases,  meet 
with  students  considering  enrolling  at  the 
College. 

Alumni  interested  in  participating  in 
the  alumni  outreach  effort  should  contact 
Dr.  Farra  at  farrat@NECO.edu  for  more 
information. 
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BY  EILEEN  MCCLUSKEY 


Nancy  Coletta's,  OD,  PhD,  research 
has  advanced  the  understanding  of 
the  connections  between  night 
vision  and  the  eye's  optical  quality. 
Now  The  New  England  College 
of  Optometry  professor  of  optics 
is  delving  into  the  ways  in  which 
nearsightedness  affects  vision  in 
low  light. 


"Nancy's  optics  approach  to 
vision  research  is  important 
because  it  potentially  brings  us 
new  understandings  to  persist- 
ent questions  regarding  myopia 
and  night  vision,"  says  David 
Troilo,  PhD,  professor  of  biology, 
and  a  fellow  collaborator  on 
myopia  research  projects. 

"Her  research  will  help  us  understand  why 
some  individuals  become  myopic  while  others 
don't,  and  why  myopia  progresses  in  some  people, 
even  when  their  vision  is  corrected.  Ultimately, 
Nancy's  work  may  help  us  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  myopia  in  the  general  population,  and  slow 
its  progression  in  individuals." 

Through  a  lens,  darkly 

Since  2000,  Dr.  Coletta  has  explored  connec- 
tions between  the  eye's  optics  and  night  vision.  In 
one  of  her  discoveries,  she  found  a  link  between 
the  corneal  shape  changes  that  occur  in  people 
wearing  conventional  soft  contact  lenses  (SCL) 
and  a  reduction  in  night  vision.  Early  findings 
were  published  in  the  December  '03  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Vision. 

"The  optometry  community  has  known  for 
years  that  the  cornea  swells  with  conventional 
soft  contact  lens  wear  and  this  can  have  subtle 
effects  on  daylight  vision,"  Coletta  says.  "But  the 
connection  between  this  swelling  and  night  vision 
had  not  been  explored  extensively.  No  one  has 
correlated  the  corneal  swelling  with  the  contrast 
sensitivity  in  dim  light." 

Aside  from  direct  support  from  the  college, 
Coletta's  work  is  backed  through  a  $750,000 
grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH),  which  also  provides  key  support  for  other 
NECO  researchers  by  paying  for  a  statistician, 
computer  programming,  and  shared  equipment. 
An  additional  $300,000,  five-year  NIH  grant 
pays  for  NECO  students  to  assist  with  research 
as  part  of  the  students'  education. 


To  more  firmly  determine  whether  the  night 
vision  effect  she  saw  in  contact  lens  wearers  is 
due  to  corneal  swelling,  Coletta  and  her  team  of 
two  student  researchers  began  a  project  during 
the  summer,  for  which  they  recruited  two  groups 
of  subjects  -  one  group  wore  conventional  soft 
contact  lenses,  while  the  other  wore  silicone 


hydrogel  lenses.  The  NECO  students  are  Meritza 
Frericks  '09,  originally  from  Venezuela,  and 
Dr.  Aparna  Raghuram  '08,  who  holds  a  PhD  in 
physiological  optics,  and  is  from  India. 

In  addition  to  exploring  corneal  shape  and 
thickness  with  the  two  lens  types,  Coletta  and 
the  students  measured  how  well  the  SCL  wearers' 
eyes  recovered  after  they  removed  their  lenses, 
and  whether  the  ocular  aberrations  changed  over 
time  after  lens  removal. 

While  the  findings  were  not  complete  by  the 
time  Optometry  went  to  press,  Coletta  said  that 
she  anticipated  that  "when  you  take  the  conven- 
tional soft  contact  lenses  out,  the  cornea  will 
change  shape  and  thickness."  If  the  aberrations 
diminish  or  disappear  as  the  cornea  recovers,  it 
could  imply  that  those  abnormalities  are  what 
cause  the  loss  of  contrast  sensitivity  in  dim  light. 
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Shedding  light  on  nearsighted  night  vision 

While  she  continues  her  work  involving 
contact  lens  wearers'  night  vision  -  which  does 
not  limit  itself  to  myopic  subjects  -  Coletta  also 
advances  her  investigations  into  myopia  and  its 
relationships  to  poor  night  vision.  Both  lines  of 
research  could  help  make  roads  safer. 

In  2006,  the  professor  and  her  team  showed 
that  that  myopes  who  have  normal  daylight 
acuity  exhibit  significant  vision  loss  in  low  light 
situations  compared  to  people  without  refractive 
error.  Coletta  wants  to  know  more  about  the 
phenomenon.  "This  acuity  reduction  in  dim  light 
could  be  associated  with  optical  aberrations  in 
myopic  individuals  or  the  optics  of  spectacle 
correction,"  she  reports,  "but  it  may  also  involve 
non-optical  factors." 

The  scientist  is  curious  to  know  whether 
eural  factors  may  play  a  role  in  myopic  subjects' 
poorer  night  vision.  "We  know  that  retinas  get 
stretched  in  high  myopia.  Do  moderate  myopes 
have  larger  spaces  between  retinal  neurons,  and 
if  so,  is  this  causing  some  subtle  effect  in  dim 
light?"  asks  Coletta.  "Are  the  retinas  stretching 
and  thinning?  Is  one  layer  thinning  more  than 
others?" 

She  will  begin  to  answer  these  and  other  ques- 
tions with  the  college's  new  optical  coherence 
tomography  (OCT)  machine.  The  OCT,  paid  for 
out  of  the  NIH  Core  Grant,  will  arrive  this  fall. 
The  instrument  will  render  three-dimensional, 
high-resolution  views  of  each  layer  of  the  retina. 
Coletta  can  rotate  these  images  on  the  computer 
and  examine  them  from  any  angle. 
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"Imaging  the  retina  is  a  hot  area  of  research 
now,"  she  says,  "because  if  you  can  see  what's 
going  on  in  the  eye  in  early  phases  of  a  disease 
process,  this  might  lead  to  earlier  intervention, 
and  more  effective  treatment." 
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"People  with  low  contrast  sensitivity  cannot  easily  see  large  objects  in  low 
contrast  situations  -  such  as  a  person  walking  along  the  side  of  a  road  in 
;.  This  new  piece  of  the  night  vision  puzzle  "could  help  identify 
)  may  have  more  trouble  driving  at  night." 


Indeed,  myopia  researchers  in  other  labs  have 
corroborated  the  validity  of  this  line  of  question- 
ing through  similar  imaging  techniques.  Labs 
in  Japan  and  at  Indiana  University  have  reported 
larger  spacing  between  cones  in  the  retinas  of 
myopes  than  in  those  of  individuals  without 
refractive  error.  This  finding,  in  turn,  supports 
earlier  research  by  Coletta  and  other  investiga- 
tors concerning  reduced  acuity  in  myopia. 

Her  colleagues  expressed  interest  in  her  work 
on  myopia  and  night  vision  when  Coletta  gave 
a  poster  about  this  research  at  the  2007  confer- 
ence of  the  Association  for  Research  in  Vision 
and  Ophthalmology  (ARVO).  She  has  since  sub- 
mitted a  related  abstract  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Optometry,  and 
anticipates  presenting  the  paper  at  the  Academy's 
gathering  in  October. 


Coletta's  interest  in  both  myopia  and  night 
vision  took  root  in  early  experiences.  "I  had 
trouble  with  my  eyes  as  a  kid,"  she  says.  "One 
eye  was  more  nearsighted  than  the  other,  and  my 
myopia  got  worse  until  I  reached  college  age." 
Through  many  visits  to  the  optometrist's  office, 
she  became  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  vision. 

Then,  while  studying  optometry  in  the  early 
1980s  with  Dr.  Anthony  Adams,  a  professor 
of  optometry  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Coletta  became  interested  in  night 
vision.  During  an  experiment  involving  the 
eyes'  ability  to  detect  a  flickering  light,  she  was 
intrigued  to  discover  that  eyes  accustomed  to 
the  dark  didn't  detect  the  wavering  illumina- 
tion. "It  turns  out  that  the  dark-adapted  rods 
suppress  the  cones'  sensitivity  to  flicker  in  dim 
light,"  she  says.  "Visual  systems  tend  to  be 
quite  surprising." 
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When  students  returned  to  class  this  month,  a 
beautiful  new  student  center  named  after  the  late 
Hyman  R.  Kamens  '47,  OD,  welcomed  them  with 
a  facility  that  honored  his  name  and  50  years  of 
devotion  to  students. 


mens 

Center  Opens 

BY  ELIZABETH  MEHREN 
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If  only  every  center  of  higher  educa- 
tion could  find  someone  like  the  man 
for  whom  the  College's  new  student 
center  is  named. 

When  the  floor  at  the  New  England 
College  of  Optometry  needed  sweep- 
ing, Dr.  Kamens  was  there  with  a 
broom.  When  students  ran  low  on 
funds,  he  reached  into  his  pocket  to 
help  tide  them  over.  When  two  students 
from  Africa  confronted  their  first 
New  England  winter,  Kamens  took 
them  coat-shopping,  quietly  picking 
up  the  bill. 

Generous,  compassionate  and  as 
loyal  to  NECO  students  and  alumni 
as  they  were  to  him,  "He  for  over 
50  years  was  the  heart  and  soul  of 
this  institution,"  said  Ron  R.  Ferrucci 
'74,  OD,  vice  chair  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Ferrucci,  who  maintains  a  private 
optometric  practice  in  Milford,  Mass., 
also  is  a  devoted  fan  of  the  legendary 
NECO  figure  who  died  seven  years 
ago.  That  puts  him  in  very  crowded 
company. 

"He  was  universally  loved,  not 
just  liked,"  said  former  President  Bill 
Baldwin,  OD.  "That  impressed  me 
right  away." 

Kamens  came  circuitously  to  the 
profession  -  and  the  institution  - 
that  became  his  life.  From  his  home 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Kamens  headed  to 
college  in  the  Midwest.  At  about  five- 
foot-eight,  he  was  strong  and  stocky 
enough  to  play  football  at  Indiana 
University  -  although  with  typically 


modest  self-deprecation,  Kamens  liked 
to  quip  that  what  he  actually  did  was 
play  the  part  of  the  football  tackling 
dummy.  His  passion  for  the  pigskin 
never  let  up.  Even  shortly  before  he 
died,  if  he  spotted  a  group  of  NECO 
students  tossing  a  football  on  the  side- 
walk, Kamens  dropped  everything  and 
joined  right  in. 

His  plan  had  been  to  follow  the 
path  of  his  older  brother  by  studying 
medicine.  But  the  Middlesex  College 
of  Medicine  here  in  Massachusetts 
folded  just  a  year  after  Kamens 
enrolled.  Bereft,  he  brightened  when 
his  brother  suggested  he  try  optometry 
school.  At  NECO,  Kamens  found  the 
health  care  field  he  had  been  seeking. 

Kamens  tried  private  practice  in  his 
hometown  of  Chelsea.  "But  he  didn't 
find  that  challenging,"  Ferrucci  said. 
So  Kamens  leapt  at  an  offer  to  teach 
at  his  alma  mater,  and  to  become 
director  of  NECO's  clinic.  From  the 
start,  his  extraordinary  rapport  with 
students  was  evident. 

"When  students  were  examining  a 
patient  at  our  clinic,  Hy  would  go  in 
and  sit  down,"  recalled  Frank  Kozol 
'48,  OD  a  former  NECO  dean  of  stu- 
dents and  a  longtime  Kamens  associate. 
"He  wouldn't  say  a  word.  He  would 
just  watch,  carefully.  Then  afterward, 
he  would  sit  down,  one-on-one  with 
each  student,  and  with  courtesy,  respect 
and  admiration,  give  a  positive  cri- 
tique of  what  the  student  had  done. 
He  was  never  critical  or  harsh.  He 
wanted  to  encourage  the  students  to 
do  their  work  well  and  feel  proud  of 
what  they  had  done." 


"Any  student  who  had 
problems  of  any  kind 
understood  that  he  was 
there,  and  they  did  not 
need  an  appointment  to 
see  him,"  Kozol  said.  "If 
he  was  meeting  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  a  student 
came  to  his  door,  he  said 
the  student  was  more 
important." 

In  five  decades  at  the  school, 
Kamens  continued  to  teach  as  he  held 
nearly  every  post  except  president.  He 
urged  NECO  to  admit  more  women 
at  a  time  when  that  was  not  fashion- 
able, and  was  famous  for  remember- 
ing the  names  of  long-since  graduated 
alumni.  Baldwin,  who  has  retired  to 
Bloomington,  End.,  seized  on  Kamens' 
comfort  with  students  and  alumni 
when  he  tapped  his  deputy  to  help 
raise  funds  for  the  school's  move  from 
Newbury  Street  to  its  present  Beacon 
Street  campus. 

"There  was  no  endowment,  and 
we  needed  money  for  the  move," 
Baldwin  remembered.  "Hy  started 
driving  around  New  England,  talking 
to  optometrists,  persuading  them 
to  part  with  a  few  thousand  dollars 
without  knowing  what  it  was  going 
for.  The  institution  was  not  necessarily 
something  they  were  proud  of.  But 
their  relationship  with  Hy  was  very 
deep  and  very  loving,  and  that  made 
that  fund  drive  successful." 

So  successful,  Baldwin  added,  that 
"I  would  say  that  Hy's  relationship 
with  students  and  their  continuing 
affection  for  him  was  the  difference 
between  making  it  and  not  making  it." 


But  no  matter  what  other  responsi- 
bilities he  took  on,  Kamens  always  put 
the  welfare  of  students  first. 

As  a  consequence,  said  his  long- 
time friend  and  colleague,  "They 
couldn't  have  chosen  a  more  appropri- 
ate place  to  name  after  Hy  than  the 
student  center,  because  his  entire  life 
revolved  around  the  students." 

Within  weeks  of  Kamens'  death, 
Ferrucci  formed  the  Hyman  R.  Kamens 
Exploratory  Committee,  searching  for 
the  proper  tribute.  Ferrucci  said  his 
committee  quickly  decided  to  establish 
a  student  center  in  Kamens'  name.  As 
it  happened,  the  adjacent  property  at 
418  Beacon  Street  was  not  being  used 
to  its  full  capacity,  Ferrucci  said.  It 
was  the  perfect  place,  school  officials 
decided,  for  a  facility  designed  to 
enhance  student  life;  just  the  kind  of 
place  that  Kamens  himself  would  have 
wanted  for  the  students  he  loved  so 
much.  The  Center  will  include  a 
lounge  where  students  can  gather  and 
relax,  as  well  as  a  quiet  study  area, 
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Barbara  Kamens  and  Vice  President  Terrance  Neylon 

conference  room,  government  room 
and  an  all-purpose  room. 

"We  felt  the  time  was  right," 
Ferrucci  said.  Without  setting  an  actual 
dollar  goal,  Ferrucci's  committee  began 
contacting  alumni  to  help  finance 
a  student  center  to  be  named  for  Hy 
Kamens.  The  first  four  months,  the 
committee  pulled  in  $100,000. 

A  special  feature  of  that  early 
fund-raising  surge  was  the  Kamens 
Wall  of  Honor,  a  plaque  to  be  located 
in  the  entry  hall  of  the  new  student 
recreation  area.  Each  initial  donor  of 
$1,000  or  more  will  see  his  or  her 
name  listed  on  the  plaque. 

"People  can  look  at  it  proudly  and 
say,  gee,  my  name  is  associated  with 
someone  who  was  the  face  of  this  col- 
lege for  50  years,"  Ferrucci  said. 

Ferrucci  said  the  committee  has 
raised  more  than  $200,000  for  the 
new  student  center. 

The  Kamens  plaque  was  unveiled 
at  a  special  ceremony  in  late  June 
where  his  widow  Barbara  and  daugh- 
ter Marcia  were  honored  guests,  along 
with  about  200  NECO  alumni.  Some 
grew  emotional  as  they  talked  about 
Kamens. 
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"He  was  the  college.  He 
was  the  righthand  man 
for  every  president,"  said 
Srinvias  (Raj)  Natrajan 
'84,  OD,  a  former  profes- 
sor who  served  the  college 
for  more  than  30  years. 
"He  knew  every  student 
by  name." 

Although  its  precise  form  has  yet 
to  be  determined,  another  Kamens 
tribute  at  the  student  center  will  come 
from  a  part  of  the  class  of  1977. 
These  students  felt  a  special  affinity 
for  Kamens,  Ferrucci  said,  and  they 
always  clustered  together  in  the  back 
left  corner  of  his  classroom. 

"He  used  to  joke  about  them  as 
the  back-left  corner,"  Ferrucci  said. 
Not  surprisingly,  that  is  just  where 
their  remembrance  of  Kamens  will  be 
located:  in  the  new  student  center's 
back-left  corner. 

The  Kamens  Center  will  be  avail- 
able to  NECO  students  in  the  fall, 
with  an  official  opening  set  for  alumni 
weekend,  Oct.  12-14. 


Board  of 
Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  elected 
Steven  P.  Manfredi,  a  retired  business 
executive,  as  its  new  chair,  and  has 
named  three  new  board  members, 
including  a  former  college  president, 
a  professor  of  psychology,  and  a 
certified  public  accountant. 

Manfredi,  who  was  first  elected 
to  the  Board  in  2005,  is  the  former 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Learning  Express.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Bentley  College  and  a  member  of 
that  college's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chair,  Board  of  Directors,  Bentley 
Executive  Club. 

The  new  Board  members  include: 
Charles  F.  Mullen  70,  0D,  the  past 
president  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Optometry.  He  has  also  served  as 
executive  director  of  The  Eye  Institute 
at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry,  the  director  of  optometry 
service  at  the  Veteran's  Health  Admin- 
istration, and  was  a  special  assistant 
to  the  president  for  clinical  develop- 
ment at  NECO  from  1970  to  1976. 

Robert  Sekular,  PhD,  the  Louis 
and  Frances  Salvage  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Brandeis  University,  and 
a  former  provost  at  the  university. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Volen 
National  Center  for  Complex  Systems 
at  Brandeis,  and  a  consultant  in  neu- 
rosurgery at  The  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston.  He  holds  a  PhD  in  psychology 
from  Brown  University. 

Ann  P.  Hudson,  CPA,  is  an  inde- 
pendent tax  planning  consultant, 
specializing  in  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. She  served  as  a  tax  partner 
in  two  public  accounting  firms  for 
20  years.  She  holds  an  MBA  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  Master  of  Taxation  from 
Bentley  College. 


New 

Conference  Center 
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Richard  Clompus,  OD,  and  President  Elizabeth  Chen 


Alumni,  students  and  faculty  have  an 
impressive  new  facility  at  their  disposal  -  a 
new,  high  tech,  satellite  conference  center 
designed,  constructed  and  donated  to  NECO 
by  The  Vision  Care  Institute  (TVCI). 

Similar  facilities  will  be  built  at  every  other  college  of 
optometry  in  the  country,  enabling  faculty  and  students  to 
collaborate  with  each  other  or  listen  to  lectures  and  presen- 
tations in  real  time. 

NECO  and  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry  are 
the  first  schools  with  the  Centers. 

The  satellite  center  will  mirror  the  communications  sys- 
tems at  TVCFs  Jacksonville  headquarters,  including  large 
screen  LCD  projectors,  and  high  speed  Internet  connections 
with  audio  and  video  conferencing  capabilities. 

More  than  2,500  students  from  NECO  and  18  other 
optometry  colleges  have  been  going  to  TVCI  since  it  opened 


in  2004  to  receive  hands-on  instruction  regarding  the  latest 
vision  diagnostic  and  treatment  technologies,  as  well  as 
training  on  contact  lens  fitting  and  prescribing. 

The  new  facility  will  enable  all  NECO  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  presentations  at  TVCI,  either  live,  for 
rebroadcast  later,  or  by  downloading  the  video  podcast  to 
their  personal  computer  or  iPod  and  listen  to  it  whenever  it 
is  convenient. 

"All  material  will  be  housed  in  an  online  library  to 
serve  as  a  ready  resource  for  students,"  said  Richard 
Clompus,  OD,  director  of  TVCI,  at  the  official  opening  this 
past  summer.  "This  ensures  that  students  will  have  access  to 
the  best  speakers  and  the  best  programming." 

The  conference  facility,  which  includes  seating  for  34, 
will  also  be  available  to  alumni  and  faculty  for  meetings 
and  presentations,  as  well  as  access  to  the  expanding  TVCI 
video  library. 

The  facility  is  located  at  the  new  New  England  Eye 
Institute  headquarters  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  TVCI  is 
a  Johnson  &  Johnson  company. 
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Chandani  Nanavati  '08,  left,  and  Baharek  Asefzadeh  '03,  0D 


BY  KATE  NIXON 


Baharak  (Baha)  Asefzadeh  '03,  OD,  is  one  of  the  first  two 
graduates  of  an  innovative  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  post- 
residency  fellowship  that  focuses  on  age-related  eye 
disease  and  vision  disorders. 
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Launched  in  2004,  the  two-year,  VA 
Optometry  Research  Fellowship  marks  a  major 
shift  in  post-OD  training.  With  an  emphasis  on 
developing  clinical  research  techniques,  the  pro- 
gram aims  to  change  the  way  OD's  incorporate 
research  into  the  treatment  of  ocular  disease  and 
use  the  latest  visual  rehabilitation  techniques  to 
improve  patient  outcomes. 

"This  area  of  clinical  research  is  the  new 
frontier  for  optometry.  What  is  exciting  about 
this  fellowship  is  that  it  affords  optometrists 
without  previous  research  experience  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  research  skills  to  cultivate  new 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  age-related  eye  and 
vision  disorders,  and  create  for  themselves  a  sus- 
tained interest  and  commitment  to  optometric 
research  and  advanced  clinical  care,"  said  Barry 
M.  Fisch  '71,  OD,  chief  of  optometry  at  the 
Boston  VA  Healthcare  System,  director  of  the 
Optometry  Research  Fellowship,  and  an  adjunct 
professor  at  NECO. 

Offered  at  only  three  VA  healthcare  facilities 
in  the  country,  including  Boston,  each  fellowship 
provides  an  intense  educational  and  clinical 
research  experience. 

"The  close  collaboration  with  NECO  and  its 
faculty  was  essential  in  gaining  approval  for  the 
Boston  program.  The  College's  faculty  provide 
the  academic  components,  especially  masters-level 
courses,  key  to  the  fellowship's  didactic  and 
'hands  on'  focus,"  he  said.  "We  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  wonderful  collaboration." 

Dr.  Asefzadeh  seems  at  home  as  she  examines 
retinal  images  of  patients  with  early  signs  of  dia- 
betic eye  disease  (her  research  interest),  mentors 
OD  students  and  residents,  treats  patients  in  the 
optometry  clinic.  Her  passion  for  her  research 
and  patients  is  palpable. 


"I  always  knew  I  wanted  to  see  patients, 
but  this  fellowship  has  opened  up  a  whole  new 
way  for  me  to  practice.  The  focus  on  research 
helps  me  to  better  understand  and  assess  sys- 
temic disease  mechanisms  that  affect  eyesight 
in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  care  for 
patients.  For  me,  the  program  was  the  perfect 
combination  of  research,  primary  eye  care,  and 
teaching,"  she  said. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  a  talented  family 
of  medical  practitioners  and  researchers, 
Asefzadeh  moved  from  Iran  to  Massachusetts 
when  she  was  barely  two  years  old.  As  a  premed 
and  biology  major  at  the  College  of  the  Holy 

"This  area  of  clinical  research  is  the  new 
frontier  for  optometry.  Barry  M.  Fisch  '71, 
OD,  chief  of  optometry  at  the  Boston  VA 
Healthcare  System,  director  of  the  Optometry 
Research  Fellowship,  and  an  adjunct  professor 
at  NECO. 

Cross,  she  appeared  to  be  on  track  for  medical 
school  and  a  career  as  a  physician.  But  a  part- 
time  job  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston 
changed  everything. 

"At  Children's,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  several  excellent  eye  researchers  and 
a  wonderful  optometrist  who  introduced  me 
to  optometry  as  a  career  option.  I  got  hooked. 
Before  then,  I  had  never  considered  a  career  in 
optometry.  I  had  no  idea  that  vision  problems  are 
markers  of  underlying  disease  and  health  status. 
I  was  encouraged  to  apply  to  NECO.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  decisions  of  my  life,"  she  said. 

Asefzadeh's  research  investigating  early  reti- 
nal structural  changes  in  diabetes  may  improve 
understanding  of  early  diabetic  eye  disease  and 
lead  to  strategies  to  preserve  the  eyesight  of 
diabetic  patients. 

The  relationship  between  diabetes  and 
macular  thickness  of  patients  without  diabetic 
retinopathy  (DR)  is  not  fully  understood,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  other  risk  factors  for  diabetic 
eye  disease  such  as  disease  duration  and  systemic 
glycemic  control.  Asefzadeh  uses  Optical 
Coherence  Tomography  to  investigate  subtle 
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changes  in  retinal  thickness  before  diabetic  eye 
disease  is  otherwise  detectable.  Picking  up  early 
changes  in  macular  thickness  is  critical  for  appro- 
priate patient  monitoring  and  may  be  one  of  key 
signals  of  DR  progression. 

Her  ongoing  study  aims  to  establish  the  mean 
macular  thickness  for  non-diabetic  control  sub- 
jects and  diabetic  subjects  with  no  or  mild  DR 
and  to  determine  the  relationship  between  macu- 
lar thickness  and  diabetes  risk  factors  in  patients 
without  eyesight  problems. 

"I'm  convinced  that  a  multi-disciplinary 
approach  to  eye  disease  is  the  key  to  unlocking 
new  doors  to  discovery  and  treatment," 
Asefzadeh  said. 


Asefzadeh  also  is  exploring  differences  in 
retinal  thickness  at  the  macula  between  African- 
American  and  Caucasian  subjects  with  and  with- 
out diabetes.  Information  about  the  relationship 
between  race  and  diabetes,  as  well  as  differences 
in  retinal  thickness,  may  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  early  macular 
disease  and  provide  key  insights  into  the  mecha- 
nisms of  diabetes  in  diverse  populations.  Her 
study,  which  demonstrated  reduced  macular 


thickness  in  normal  African  American  subjects 
when  compared  to  normal  Caucasian  subjects,  is 
in  press  for  Optometry  and  Vision  Science. 

Her  poster  presentation  at  the  2006  American 
Academy  of  Optometry  meeting  highlighting  her 
major  research  activities,  according  to  Dr.  Fisch, 
"stole  the  show." 

"The  Boston  fellowship  experience  is  quite 
unusual  and  advantageous,"  she  explained,  "I 
had  a  chance  to  design  my  own  research  activities 
based  on  my  own  area  of  interest.  The  support 
and  expertise  of  the  VA  doctors  and  NECO 
faculty  enabled  me  to  explore  diabetic  eye  disease 
from  a  number  of  research  perspectives." 

In  addition  to  her  research  activities  and 
duties  as  an  attending  optometrist  at  the  VA, 
where  she  is  now  the  assistant  director  of  the 
VA  Boston  Optometric  Research  Fellowship 
Program,  Asefzadeh  enjoys  co-facilitating  the 
Integrative  Seminar  for  second-year  students  at 
NECO.  The  course  blends  science  with  clinical 
practice.  Her  goal  is  to  help  students  develop 
their  critical  thinking  skills  to  come  up  with 
the  best  diagnosis  and  management  plan  for 
each  patient. 

"With  such  a  large  population  of  older  patients 
with  diabetes  and  other  complex  health  and  life 
style  issues  at  the  VA,  eye  disease  is  rampant. 
Working  with  a  team  of  optometrists,  ophthal- 
mologists and  other  medical  professionals  enables 
me  to  treat  the  whole  patient,  not  just  his  or  her 
eye  problems,"  she  said. 

Fisch  believes  that  the  fellowship  not  only 
provides  an  exceptional  clinical  research  training 
experience  for  OD's,  but  also  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  OD-driven  research  laboratories 
in  industry,  academia  and  major  healthcare  centers 
in  the  U.S.  and  across  the  world. 

When  asked  about  his  role  as  director  of  the 
VA  Boston  Optometric  Research  Fellowship 
Program  and  optometry  division,  he  said,  "I  work 
with  Baha",  smiling  broadly  and  clearly  proud  of 
her  research  and  patient  care  accomplishments. 

"She's  not  only  a  talented  researcher,  but 
also  an  extraordinary  primary  care  practitioner 
and  mentor  to  our  OD  students,  residents  and 
fellows.  She  has  a  remarkable  career  ahead  of 
her,"  Fisch  said. 
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New  Services  tor 


Alumni 


The  challenge  for  alumni  hiring 
new  optometrists  or  selling  or  buying 
practices  and  equipment  just  got 
considerably  easier,  as  the  College  has 
launched  a  new  Career  Management 
Office  designed  for  students  and 
graduates. 

An  integral  component  of  the  new 
office  is  a  free,  on-line  NECO  Job 
Board  (www.necojobboard.com)  that 
enables  alumni  to  post  jobs  and  list 
practices  and  equipment  for  sale.  The 
password-protected  site  is  accessible 
only  to  alumni,  students,  and  compa- 
nies seeking  optometrists. 

Joshua  Parker,  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  students  and  alumni  who  oversees 
the  office,  said  the  new  operation  is  a 
reflection  of  the  presidents  of  both  the 
College  and  the  Alumni  Association 
desire  to  provide  more  comprehensive 
services  to  students  and  alumni. 

"We  have  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  every 
student  of  the  College  - 
from  the  time  they  are 
admitted  until  they  retire 
and,  hopefully  longer 
than  that,"  said  President 
Elizabeth  Chen. 


Alumni  Associate  President  Philip  Sutherland  '86,  OD 

"The  new  placement  office  is 
emblematic  of  that  philosophy,  but 
it  also  means  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities and  other  services  -  both 
social  and  professional  -  throughout 
one's  lifetime." 

Parker  said  all  the  services  his 
office  provides  for  students,  including 
job  placement,  resume  and  cover  letter 
preparation,  and  interviewing  skills,  are 
also  available  without  cost  to  alumni. 

The  quiet-spoken  director,  who 
knows  every  student  at  the  College  by 
name,  is  excited  about  the  potential 
of  the  new  office  in  connecting  students 
and  alumni  seeking  to  find  a  job  or 
hire  a  young  optometrist 

"If  an  alumnus  anywhere  in  the 
country  is  looking  for  a  recent  gradu- 
ate, all  he  or  she  needs  to  do  is  go 
to  the  NECO  Job  Board,  call  (617- 
266-2030,  ext.  5256)  or  email  me 
parkerj@neco.edu)  and  I  will  seek  to 


find  a  recent  grad  who  matches  his  or 
her  needs  and  interests,"  Parker  said. 

Alumni  interested  in  participating 
must  contact  Parker  and  give  him 
their  email  address  so  he  can  provide 
them  with  a  password. 

Parker  said  he  also  plans  to  work 
closely  with  Alumni  Association 
President  Philip  Sutherland's  '86,  OD, 
who  is  most  interested  in  encouraging 
alumni  throughout  the  country  to  pro- 
vide summer  jobs  for  first  year  students. 

"Our  placement  office  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  for  alumni  and  students  to 
connect  with  each  other,"  Parker  said. 
"I  hope  many  alumni  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  we  can 
provide  and  contact  me." 


This  year,  the  annual  Alumni 
Association  reunion  will  feature 
the  official   opening  of  the 
Hyman  R.  Kamens  Student 
Center,  as  well  a  weekend  of 
meeting  classmates,  continuing 
education  programs,  social 
activities,  tours  of  New  England 
Eye  Commonwealth,  and  the 
traditional  Alumni  Dinner.  Save 
the  dates:  Oct.  12  to  14. 
Register  online  by  going  to 
www.NECO.edu). 


www.necojobboard.com 
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faculty 

news 

Grants  and  Awards 

David  Troilo,  PhD,  was  awarded  a  $1.8 
million  5-year  renewal  of  his  NIH/National 
Eye  Institute  grant  to  study  the  development 
of  refractive  state.  Dr.  Troilo  has  been  continu- 
ously funded  by  the  National  Eye  Institute 
since  1995. 

Alan  Lewis  '65,  OD,  PhD.,  and  past 
president  of  the  College,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  State  University 
New  York  College  of  Optometry's  graduation 
ceremonies  in  New  York  City.  He  also  received 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Society  Award,  the 
College's  highest  award,  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  profession,  his  research  contribu- 
tions, and  his  role  as  a  leader  of  multiple 
national  and  international  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Bruce  Moore  '75,  OD,  has  received  a 
$20,000  grant  form  the  Massachusetts  Lions 
Eye  Research  Foundation  to  support  his  work 
on  the  Massachusetts  Pre-School  Vision 
Screening  Project  Study. 

Gary  Chu  '95,  OD,  received  a  $25,000 
planning  grant  for  cultural  competency  from 
the  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  Foundation  of 
Massachusetts. 

Nicole  Quinn  '01,  OD,  received  the  2007 
New  Achiever  Award  from  the  University 
of  Vermont  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences. 

Faculty  News  and  Notes 

Kristen  Brown,  OD,  Purvi  Patel,  OD, 
Michael  Purdy  '03,  OD,  and  Jeannette 
Sewell  '81,  OD  presented,  "Embracing 
Advanced  Technology  to  Eliminate  Ocular 
Health  Disparities,"  at  a  recent  New  England 
Regional  Minority  Health  Conference. 

Nancy  Carlson  '77,  OD,  Gary  Chu  '95, 
OD,  Aurora  Denial  '84,  OD,  and  Stacy  Lyons 
'88,  OD,  jointly  published  "Using  Reflective 
Journal  Writing  in  Optometric  Clinical 
Education"  in  the  Winter  2007  edition  of 
Optometric  Education. 

Daniel  Kurtz  '82,  OD,  Ph.D  and  Jane 
Gwiazda,  PhD,  co-authored  "The  Role  of 
Parental  Myopia  in  the  Progression  of  Myopia 
and  Its  Interaction  with  Treatment  in  COMET 
Children,"  in  a  recent  volume  of  Investigative 
Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Science. 


Jennifer  Kaldenberg,  OT,  recently  co- 
authored  "Occupational  therapy  in  low-vision 
rehabilitation,"  which  was  published  in  OT 
Practice. 

Richard  Laudon  '75,  OD  has  been  named 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Learning 
Disabilities  Worldwide  (LDW).  The  organization 
seeks  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding 
of  learning  disabilities  throughout  the  world. 

Deborah  Nickla,  PhD,  published  "Transient 
increases  in  choroidal  thickness  are  consistently 
associated  with  brief  daily  visual  stimuli  that 
inhibit  ocular  growth  in  chicks,"  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Experimental  Eye  Research. 

Marjorie  Rah,  OD,  PhD,  co-authored, 
"Comparison  of  the  experience  sampling 
method  and  questionnaires  to  assess  visual 
activities  in  pre-teen  and  adolescent  children," 
in  Ophthalmic  and  Physiological  Optics. 

Roger  Wilson  '80,  OD,  was  profiled  in 
Review  of  Optometry  for  his  work  as  a  leader 
in  the  community  health  center  field.  He  is 
Vice  President  of  Health  Center  Programs  at 
the  New  England  Eye  Institute  and  chair  of 
AOA's  Community  Health  Center  Committee. 


New  Faculty 


Catherine  Johnson  '06,  OD,  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Department  of  Specialty 
and  Advanced  Care.  She  just  completed  a 
pediatric  residency. 

Stephanie  Oberhaus,  PhD,  a  full-time 
faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology at  Boston  University's  School  of 
Medicine,  is  teaching  courses  this  year  in  our 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences. 


Departures 


Daniel  Kurtz  '82,  OD,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
of  the  newly-founded  College  of  Optometry 
at  Western  University  of  Health  Sciences  in 
Pomona,  California.  Since  1997,  Dr.  Kurtz  has 
served  as  Principal  Investigator  of  the  Boston 
Clinical  Center  of  the  Correction  of  Myopia 
Evaluation  Trial  (COMET),  the  first  prospective, 
randomized  clinical  trial  conducted  exclusively 
within  an  optometric  educational  institution. 
Additionally,  he  has  served  as  course  master 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Optometry  II 
courses  and  as  director  of  the  Accelerated 
Optometry  Degree  Program. 

Jose  DeJesus,  OD,  DeJesus  is  returning  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  practice  optometry.  He  has 
served  as  an  assistant  professor  since  2002. 


In  Memoriam 

The  College  offers  its  condolences 
to  the  families  of  a  former  faculty 
member  and  library  director  as  well  as 
12  alumni  who  have  passed  away 
during  the  past  year. 

Eleanor  Warner,  the  library  director 
from  1973  to  1986,  died  at  a  health 
care  facility  in  Maine.  The  Class  of  77 
presented  her  with  a  special  award 
for  "outstanding  service  in  education" 
during  her  tenure  at  NECO. 

She  was  the  co-author  of 
Astronomical  Charts,  Catalogues,  and 
Ephermerides  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendents. 
She  is  survived  by  twin  daughters  and 
four  granddaughters. 

Lester  Janoff,  former  editor 
of  ASCO's  peer  review  journal, 
Optometric  Education,  and  a  former 
NECO  faculty  member,  died  this  past 
fall  after  a  short  illness. 

Dr.  Janoff  was  one  of  the  early 
investigators  of  the  first  gas  perme- 
able and  hydrogel  contact  lenses. 
He  headed  the  contact  lens  clinical 
research  group  at  American  Optical 
before  joining  the  NECO  faculty. 

He  left  NECO  in  1990  to  become 
the  assistant  dean  of  academic  affairs 
at  a  new  institution,  now  Nova 
Southeastern  University  College  of 
Optometry  (NSU),  later  becoming 
senior  associate  dean  and  professor 
in  NSU's  Contact  Lens  Service. 

Deaths 

Elvin  Haynes,  '33 
Richard  J.  Ferris,  '37 
Lewis  Beckwith,  '41 
Paul  Corrigan,  '44 
Charles  Claughsey,  '53 
Julius  Shuldiner,  '53 
Mark  Tedesco,  '55 
William  Roberts,  '63 
Larry  Marcotte,  '68 
Bruce  Hillman,  70 
Robert  G.  Tamsett,  72 
Temengua  Kaskawits,  78 


EYNOA 


Nobody  engineers  a 
1.67  lens  like  HOYA. 

Re-engineered  by  HOYA  to 
give  eye  care  professionals 
a  genuine  alternative. 

k  1 5%  thinner  and  25%  flatter  than 
standard  1 .60  and  polycarbonate 

k  35%  stronger  than  polycarbonate 

k  High  heat  resistance  for  exceptional 
durability 


LENS  AVAILABILITY 
Aspheric  Single  Vision 


+10.00  to  -1 5.00,  up  to  a  -4.00  cylinder 
Summit  CD 


+6.00  to  -1 3.00,  up  to  a  -4.00  cylinder 
Add  Power:  1.00  to  3.50  in  .25D  steps 

Summit  ECP 


+8.00  to  -1 3.00,  up  to  a  -4.00  cylinder 
Add  Power:  .50  to  4.00  in  .25D  steps 


++OYA 


r  more  information,  contact  your 

>cal  HOYA  Sales  Representative  or 

your  nearest  HOYA  Laboratory. 


Revolutionary  3rd  generation  lenses  deliver  the 
best  imaging  of  any  non  contact  slit  lamp  lenses. 

Volk  has  been  the  diagnostic  standard  of  care  for  over  30  years  with  our  original 
patented  double  aspheric  lens  designs  for  BIO  and  slit  lamp  examination. 


3ur  new  Digital  Series  lenses  are  the  3rd  generation  slit  lamp  lenses,  developed  from  our  highly 
popular  90D  and  Super  Series  lenses.  This  Digital  Series  lens  family  delivers  the  crispest,  clearest 
wide  field  and  high  magnification  views  you  will  see  at  the  slit  lamp. 

Here  is  what  Doctors  are  telling  us : 

"The  Digital  Wide  Field  lens  provides  crisp  undistorted  views  that  help  me  detect  lesions  or  pathologies  in  the  posterior  pole  and 


periphery,  even  in  patients  with  small  pupils." 


William  L.  Jones  O.D. 


"The  outstanding  stereopsis  the  Digital  High  Mag  lens  delivers,  provides  an  astonishing  3D  retinal  imaging  capability  with  enhanced 
magnification,  making  it  an  ideal  tool  to  help  in  the  preliminary  diagnosis  of  glaucoma  in  its  early  stages." 

Walter  Choate,  O.D. - 


Insist  upon  Volk  -  the  greatest  image  quality  with  the  best  value  lenses  to  last  you  a  lifetime. 

Volk  Optical  Inc.  7893  Enterprise  Drive,  Mentor,  OH  44060.  Tel :  440  942  6161 .  Fax  :  440  942  2257.  Web :  www.Volk.com.  Email :  Volk@Volk.com 

Copyright  ©  2006  Volk  Optical  Inc. 


The  New  England 
College  of  Optometry 

424  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Address  service  requested 
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www.neco.edu 
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The  Inauguration  of  Elizabeth  Chen  as 

the  Eleventh  President  of 

The  New  England  College  of  Optometry 

Saturday,  September  29,  2007 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

www.neco.edu/inauguration 


